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A large edition has been issued of the article 
in the June Our Dumb Animals, by President 
Rowley, entitled 


THE SHAME OF IT! 


Mutilating the horse by setting up his 
tail—Unnatural—Repulsive—Cruel. 
Four pages. Five striking illustrations. So- 
cieties and interested individuals everywhere 
should purchase these leaflets at cost and 

circulate them freely. 
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Use of the 
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PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. 
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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold face are of books) 


Be Kind to Animals Poster, 17 x 22 inches, 


one for 10 cts., six for 50 cts., or 16...... $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January ‘to December, 

Our Di Dumb Animals, January to December, 

1929 and 1930, bound in cloth, special, each 75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set ... $1.00 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 33% 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents . 
The Shame of It!—Mutilating the horse by 
setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’'s protest 
against this cruelty for fashion’s sake. 
Five illus., 4 pp., 10 cts. per dozen ...... 30.60 per 100 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H.Rowley, 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ......... 50 
The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card 1.00 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... 50 


$0.50 per 100 


paper, 20 cts. 
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About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 ets. 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. Schneider $2.00 per 100 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider : Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Se shneider. Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in He: alth and Disease .. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . oe 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 
About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... ris 
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The Air-gun and the Birds ......... 
“Look at the Birds,” sermon by Dr. Jefferson 30 
The Trial of the Birds, play .............. each, 2 cts. 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 


A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... 30 “ 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ — = 6 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
«@ 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, FE. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, goth, Siete. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London . cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for'15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . .$1 4 per 100 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... eg 

What is the Jack London Club ........... % oe 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry”. 30 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... —=9°* « 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 “ 


About Other Animals—Continued 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............... 30 . 
A Few Rules for the Care of Poultry ....... 60 * 
Directions for the Care of Swine, rev Rad 4pp. 1.00 * 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Anima 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus., 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 
15 cents each: seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 


Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 

Pic ture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 ) ets, 

“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ each, 3 cts, 
Humane Education, « Handbook on Kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds............... cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets, 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
cloth, 96 cts. 
Animals as Seen’ by the Poets, Guy 
Richardson, 32 pp. . . cloth, 35 ets., paper, 10 ets. 
Address to Boston Public Schools .........$ $2.00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals........... ¢ 3.00 
Fred Changes His Mind, play. . .5 cts. each; six for 25 ets, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” play, 
3 ets. each; six for 15 cts, 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 
3 ets. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 
project, 8 pp. ........ $2.00 per 100 
Humane Exercises * 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon for 


boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 4pp... mm * 8 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... a * * 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp. 1.50 “ * 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. a * % 
The Coming Education .................. _— 


A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 
Badges, gold finish, small, 5 cts. 
“Rand of Mery” 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 


Band of Merey Membership Card ......... 
How to Form Bands of Merey ............ $0 . 4 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy... .30 “ ¢ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than §1. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Skin Health Derived from Daily @ 


A whole library of the best humane reading 
is available in the bound volume of 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


for 1931, with 192 pages, 200 illustrations, 
all for $1.25, sent to any address in the 
world. Address, 


Our Dumb Animals,180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Since 1832 


Gindertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


more times, than ever before. 


180 Longwood Avenue 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Julia E. Joslin, Supervisor of Grades 1, 2 and 3 in the Public Schools 
of Lynn, Mass., writes (April 21, 1932) :— 

“We received your film, ‘The Bell of Atri,’ 
ber of our schools during the week it was here. It was a very interesting 
picture and enjoyed by the children. Almost everybody was familiar with 
the story, and this gave it added interest.” 

During March, April, and May, 1932, more schools exhibited this film, 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES FOR JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Safety and regular stock, also small 16-mm. for portable machines. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


and used it in a great num- 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 


AND MERCY TO- 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Don’t miss the good news about Fez 
in another column. 


As will be seen elsewhere in this issue 
the International Bureau for the Protection 
of Animals has had a hearing before the 
President of the Conference for the Re- 
duction and Limitation of Armaments. 


We have a law now in Massachusetts 
forbidding the hunting of beaver. It seems 
that at a swamp in West Stockbridge there 
is a colony of these interesting and clever 
little fur-bearing animals, the only colony 
of them known in the state. 


We are glad to see that through the 
efforts of our personal friend, Colonel 
Leonard Noble, a member of the Council of 
the Royal S. P. C. A. of England, and Lord 
Danesfort, also a member of the Council, 
three jumps in the Grand National, includ- 
ing the famous Becher’s Brook, have been 
made much easier, thus reducing greatly 
the peril to life and limb of both horse 
and rider. 


The traffic in old, worn-out horses, par- 
ticularly as it is carried on in Europe, is 
pitiable beyond description. At the pres- 
ent the commerce in these poor victims of 
man’s inhumanity, as discovered in the 
shipment of them from Spain to Paris, 
is arousing widespread indignation. Neither 
fed nor watered on long journeys, many 
reach their destination starved and dying, 
not a few dead. 


The Scottish Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has just reported 
that in the annual humane essay contest 
for 1932, open to all schools in the twenty- 
five counties comprising the area of the 
Society, more than 24,000 essays were writ- 
ten in 445 schools. Books were awarded for 
prizes, there being 445 firsts, 113 seconds, 
and 71 thirds. It is expected that many 


new Bands of Mercy will be formed through 
the interest thus aroused. 


Do Animals Survive Death? 


HAT the human animal does, the world 

has pretty generally believed. As to 
those we speak of as the lower animals we 
should say that the vast majority of people 
probably never have thought of them as hav- 
ing any future existence. More and more, 
however, as the oneness of life is recog- 
nized, we discover a growing hope that that 
unseen something which we share with the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air, 
and which we call life, persists even after 
the event of death. 


Men like Romanes shared in thoughts like 
these. Such names as Luther, Wesley, 
Cowper, Southey, Shelley, Keble, Kingsley, 
Dean Stanley, and Agassiz occur to one as 
among this number; even Plato is included 
in them, and Bishop Butler says: ‘Death 
removes them from our view. It destroys 
the sensible proof which we had of their 
being possessed with living powers, but does 
not appear to afford the least reason to be- 
lieve that they are then or by that event 
deprived of them.” To Darwin it was an 
“intolerable thought” that these creatures 
with all their capacity for devotion, affec- 
tion, loyalty, and suffering should suffer 
total annihilation at death. 

There are multitudes, as knowledge of 
life’s mysteries slowly widens, to whom this 
thought is also “intolerable.” It is incred- 
ible to many who have been the recipients, 
for example, of some dog’s unfailing affec- 
tion, that anything so akin to the love that 
is at the heart of the universe, can be 
blotted out. It is a part of the things that 
are best, and that ought, it would seem, to 
persist. 


Do You KnowP 


In 1871 our Congress passed an Act 
abolishing further recognition of our In- 
dian Tribes as independent nations with 
whom we could make treaties, but not an- 
nulling some 370 treaties already made, 
and that this in effect outlawed the Ameri- 
can Indian so that he became, and is to- 
day, a helpless “ward” with no right to 
employ his independent legal adviser, nor 
to enter any of our Courts for relief from 


wrongs of the Indian Bureau, unless by a 
special and specific Act of Congress? 

And do you know that since 1887, ac- 
cording to Congressman Kelly, up to twelve 


years ago, “Congress had appropriated 
$115,000,000 for schools for the Indians? 
Money enough to furnish a $40,000 school 
building for every 200 children.” Yet to- 
day the majority of our ‘‘Bureau Indians,” 
it is asserted, cannot read or write our 
customary English language. 


Good News from Fez 


HOSE of our readers who have fol- 

lowed with interest the work of the 
American Fondouk Committee at Fez, Mor- 
occo, will be rejoiced to learn that Mrs. 
Cortland F. Bishop, who gave us the money 
for the building of the Fondouk, upon a visit 
to it a few weeks ago was so pleased with 
what it had accomplished and its manage- 
ment that she most generously volunteered 
to contribute an additional $3,000 for its 
enlargement and for a few necessary im- 
provements. So crowded has the Fondouk 
become that the quarters originally provided 
fail to meet the demand. A year and a half 
ago we were reporting a daily average of 44 
large animals, horses, mules and donkeys. 
Now the average is running from 75 to 80. 
The daily average of dogs has also nearly 
doubled. 


A Converted Bull-Fighter 


Strange things happen.—A well-known 
matador was brought from Spain to Algiers 
recently to attract an unusual crowd to an 
advertised bull-fight. Alas, the bull got the 
better of him and he had to be carried 
from the arena. There being no doctor 
present, the representative of the S. P. C. 
A., who was there, had him removed in the 
Society’s car and gave him first aid. So 
grateful was he that he afterward wrote a 
letter expressing his gratitude and saying 
he was going to abandon bull-fighting and 
wants to be known as a friend of animals. 

A constant supply of clean, fresh water 
is necessary for all domestic animals at all 
seasons of the year. 
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Pet Shop Monkey 


A. C. FOX 


Swinging on your rope, 
Little chimpanzee, 

Does there dawn some wistful hope 
Or some primal memory ~ 

Of a jungle vine aloop, chimpanzee? 


Playing with your ball, 
Little chimpanzee, 
Does your tropic blood recall 
Some sub-equatorial tree 
With its murmurous, milky fruit, chim- 
panzee? 


Brooding in your cage, 
Little chimpanzee, 
Do the crowds that eye your stage 
Stir a longing to roam free 
In your forebears’ paradise, chimpanzee? 


Cairo Veterinary Joins Club 
Le Caire, le 22nd April, 1932 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 


Dear Sir: Let me tell you that I feel 
so sorry and down-hearted when I see the 
poor animals performing “tricks” on the 
stage or in the movies that I shail only be 
too glad and proud to be a member of The 
Jack London Club, and that I can help to 
stop such cruelties. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
V. R. Gazi, M.R.C.V.S. 
Veterinary Inspector of the S. P. C. A., 
Cairo, Egypt. 


“The Diagnosis” is the title given to our 
attractive front cover picture by the photog- 
rapher, Mrs. O. C. Beam, Blue Ridge, Pa, 
whose daughter and dog are represented. 


OUR DUMB 


More Evidence of Cruelty 


Y special arrangements made with the 

Christian Science Monitor, the moving- 
picture industries of California were visited 
not long ago by one representing the hu- 
mane cause to discover how far cruelty 
was practised in the filming of pictures in 
which animals appeared. As the result of 
the visit, a series of resolutions was passed 
by the directors of the leading motion- 
picture concerns promising that no animal 
should be caused suffering in the filming 
of any picture. The following communica- 
tion from a wholly reliable source adds 
further evidence to much that we have 
previously received that those resolutions 
have been violated: 

“I have spent twelve winters in Cali- 
fornia. The most extraordinary pictures 
are made with animals! Dogs are made to 
do everything human actors do. There is a 
wonderful foot-ball picture, complete in 
every detail, using dogs entirely. It is a 
long picture and the large audience is com- 
posed entirely of dogs. The “Barker 
Brothers’—dogs conducting a murder case 
in district attorney’s office—all dogs and 
many, many others—the dogs have wonder- 
ful costumes, wigs and whiskers. Metro 
Goldwin Mayer take the lead in making 
animal pictures. I was told confidentially 
how it is done. The dogs are wired to iron 
boards, so they are perfectly helpless, and 
manipulated with wires from above, like 
puppets. After being informed, one can 
well understand how it is done. It is im- 
possible to gain access to animal studios. 

“The most extraordinary picture of all 
was made with ducks and chickens, some- 
what enlarged in the picture. All had won- 
derful costumes, some wore wigs, all were 
well wired; human voices are added after- 
ward. 

“IT am afraid in Boston it is difficult to 
appreciate conditions in California. Great 
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numbers of animals are sacrificed. No one 
is permitted to tell anything. Should they 
do so they would be dismissed immediately.” 


Every Dog Has His Day 


MAURINE FRANTZ 


NE of man’s oldest and most faithful 

friends is the dog. Down through the 
ages we are constantly coming in contact 
with evidences of the great affection and 
appreciation that exist for this animal. 
Last Christmas one California man showed 
his fondness for all dogs in general, but 
especially the homeless ones, in a very prac- 
tical way. While his neighbors were busy 
delivering baskets to the poor and unem- 
ployed, this man purchased twenty pounds 
of baby beef and a bushel of frankfurters 
and then proceeded through the city. When- 
ever he met a dog he tossed him a Christ- 
mas dinner of meat. And so this kindly 
man went until his supply of meat was 
gone. 

Roam the world over and you'll find it 
the same. The other day in a South African 
town the police tore up nine square feet of 
paving to liberate a howling puppy who 
had strayed twelve feet down a drain and 
was caught. Who can resist the appeal of 
a round, tumbling, silken-haired puppy? 


A Welcome Message 


From a Massachusetts correspondent we 
received a short note, as follows: ‘Send 
you one dollar for the American Humane 
Education Society and may God bless your 
fine work.” We would welcome a few more 
such messages as this! 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals offers 
a reward of $20 for evidence which will 
convict for the criminal offense of abandon- 
ing a cat, in this State. 


The Lion: “HELP! HERE COME THE WILD ANIMALS AGAIN!” 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 
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Anecdote Contest Awards 


HAT is the most intelligent thing 

your cat, dog, horse, or other animal 
ever did?” This is the question for which 
Our Dumb Animals offered four cash prizes 
for authentic anecdotes, hitherto unpub- 
lished, of not more than 200 words. The 
contest was conducted in connection with 
the recent Be Kind to Animals Week and 
was nation wide, more than 300 anecdotes 
having been received. Writers from 40 dif- 
ferent states, the District of Col- 
umbia, five Canadian provinces, Cuba, 
England, and Syria entered the con- 
test. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: 
first prize, $15, Alice M. Stone, Clarks 
Summit, Pennsylvania; second prize, 
$10, Frank Stevens, Massachusetts 
State Prison, Charlestown; third 
prize, $5, F. S. Saunders, Bath, 
Maine; fourth prize, $3, Emily A. 
Schielinger, Mt. Vernon, New York. 


OUR DUMB ANIMAIS 


Awarded second prize, $10 cash 


An Understanding Feline 
Heart 


Frank Stevens, Mass. State Prison, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


“Mike” is a prison cat. Large, gray and, 
to the casual observer, typically catlike in 
his indifference to his surroundings, never- 
theless Mike has a purpose in life. 


Honorable mention, including a year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals, 
was awarded to Mrs. Charles M. 
Jenkins, Salisbury, North Carolina; 
Susie T. Codman, Brookline; Jill 
Kaye, Dorchester; James A. Robinson, 
Durham, North Carolina; Mrs. Eva 
Betterly, Ellington, Connecticut; and 
Mary Elizabeth Bouck, Eugene, Ore- 


The anecdotes receiving cash prizes 
are published below. j 


Awarded first prize, $15 cash 


Faithful to His Trust 


Alice M. Stone, 220 Clearmont 
Avenue, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


On a New York State farm lived 
aman and his wife. They were so far 
from neighbors that the wife found it 
very lonely on the infrequent occa- 
sions when her husband was away. 

On one such occasion, to complicate 
matters, the man had sold a small 
farm and had been paid $500 in cash 
for it just before he left. He hesi- 
tated to leave his wife alone in the house 
with such a sum of money, but there seemed 
no other course. 

Soon after the husband left, the 
butcher’s cart, which came once a week, 
drove up, and the woman went out. Feel- 
ing unusually nervous and apprehensive, 
she confided her situation to the butcher, 
whereupon he offered to lend her his dog, 
a huge mastiff. 

Before leaving, he instructed the dog to 
look after her and to see that no harm 
came near her. Then, turning to her, he 
said, “You go to bed tonight and don’t 
worry. My dog will look after you.” And, 
thus assured, she went to bed when night 
came and slept soundly. 

Next morning, going into her kitchen, 
she found the mastiff on guard, and on the 
floor beside him, dead, lay the butcher. 


Among the noblest in the land 

Though he may count himself the least, 

That man I honor and revere 

Who without favor, without fear, 

In the great city dares to stand 

The friend of every friendless beast. 
LONGFELLOW 
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THIS CARTOON (MUCH ENLARGED) BY HARRY 
E. LARIMER, PUBLISHED IN NEWS-SENTINEL, 
FORT WAYNE, IND., APRIL 16, 1932, WON FIRST 
PRIZE, $50, IN CONTEST OF AMERICAN HUMANE 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Work for Mike begins when the men are 
locked in for the night. Silently, unobtru- 
sively, he makes his nightly rounds of the 
Wing. If you are reading or writing, Mike 
won’t interrupt you. But if you are pacing 
your cell, or sit nervously on your bed or 
chair, Mike stops at your door, looks 
thoughtfully up at you. You cannot resist 
his silent appeal to forget your worry or 
heartache and s¢ratch his head or side. 

But no pet names, mind you! like “Kitty” 
or “Puss.” Just “Hello, Mike”—man-to-man 
fashion—for this is serious work between 
two men. 

Your next thought is to feed him. A 
scrap of meat, even a piece of bread. He’ll 
make a great show at eating it—the over- 
fat rascal!—then lick his chops and press 
against the bars for his farewell scratch. 

“Good-bye, Mike,” you say, and smile 
softly. From farther down the tier comes 
“Hello, Mike.” And you smile again. Mike 
is on his errand of mercy. 


. 


That best portion of a good man’s life. 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 

WORDSWORTH 
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Cartoon Contest Awards 


HE offer of prizes, by the American 

Humane Education Society of Boston 
to the artists making the best cartoons 
illustrating the Be Kind to Animals idea, 
published in any periodical in the United 
States during March or April, 1932, re- 
sulted in cartoons being published in papers 
as widely separated as Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and Boston, Massachusetts. 

Harry E. Larimer, of the News-Sentinel, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, for a cartoon 
entitled, “The Roots of Every Sturdy 
Oak,” representing the tree of char- 
acter growing from the roots of kind- 
ness, and published in that newspaper 
on April 16, was awarded first prize of 
$50. This cartoon is reproduced on 
this page. Elmer R. Messner of the 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, 
New York, for a cartoon entitled, 
“Remember Be Kind to Animals 
Week,” and showing a group of chil- 
dren with their pets, holding a banner 
before an automobile, reading, “Please 
Drive Carefully—Give Our Pets a 
Chance,” and published in that news- 
paper April 17, was awarded the sec- 
ond prize of $25. Honorable mention 
was given to M. R. Halladay, of the 
Providence Journal, Providence, Rhode 
Island, for a cartoon entitled, “An 
Opportunity for All of Us,” showing 
a boy feeding animals during Be 
Kind to Animals Week, and _ pub- 
lished in that newspaper April 19, 
and to Craig J. Fox, of the Monroe 
Republican, Rochester, N. Y., for a 
cartoon illustrating “The Virtues of 
a Dog” in a series of drawings, 
and published in that newspaper 
April 21. 


Awarded third prize, $5 cash 


Bulldog Used His Brain 
F. S. Saunders, Box 44, Bath, Maine 


“Bill” was a good-natured, old, Eng- 
lish bulldog that was owned by a 
local business man. Every morning, 
except Sunday, he would go to the Central 
Maine Power Company’s plant in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, and jump up on the wide 
running-board of the line truck. He was a 
constant passenger until the truck returned 
at night, then he would trot home, well 
satisfied. 

No other dogs were allowed near the 
truck, for Bill guarded it jealously. For 
years he had been doing this. He missed 
but few trips, these being when he was 
not let out of the house. 

Bill was missing one morning when the 
crew went to Freeport, nine miles away. 
Supposing that he couldn’t get out in time, 
they went without him. But at noon, up 
the dusty road in Freeport, came Bill. How 
did he get there? He was too old to cover 
the distance himself. 

A street-car conductor informed them 
the next day. When taking on passengers 
at Brunswick, Bill had scrambled in and 
gotten under a seat. Knowing the dog’s 
habits, the conductor let him remain. At 
Freeport, Bill got out and found the truck. 
I call him a pretty intelligent dog. 


“Blessed are the merciful.” 
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Awarded fourth prize, $3 cash 


A Wise Squirrel 


Emily A. Schielinger, 2 Park Lane, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Talking about intelligence. in animals, I 
believe they all show a certain amount, 
particularly when it comes to food. Our 
yard was overrun with squirrels. I took 
pleasure in feeding them but they became 
so numerous I couldn’t supply the demand, 
and eliminated a great number by cutting 
down rations. 

There are always some stickers. Of these 
I noticed one in particular. He looked so 
plump and well-fed, I wondered why. I 
thought—“‘Young man, if you want any 
dinner, you’re going to work for it.” And 
this is how I started. 

I attached the peanut to a string and 
dangled it from the dining-room window, 
placing it where he had found them pre- 
viously. He was about to eat it, as he 
thought, when I pulled the string gently 
and off went Mr. Squirrel. For several 
days this performance continued, he real- 
izing finally that there must be a catch 
somewhere, and endeavoring to find out 
what was what. He eyed the situation, 
took the peanut, but this time held on un- 
til he was fully six inches from the ground. 
Here he used his brain, severed the string 
with the peanut attached and off he went, 
scampering gleefully at having outwitted 
me. 


Princely Gift for Animals 
GENEVRA A. COWAN 


HE horse is coming into its own,” de- 

clared Will Rogers, well-known humor- 
ist, recently, when he officiated as master of 
ceremonies at the Kellogg Ranch near Po- 
mona, California. The occasion, witnessed 
by thousands of spectators, was an im- 
portant one not only to the state of Cali- 
fornia but also to the cause of animals 
generally, for Mr. William Keith Kellogg 
at that time presented the deed to his 750- 
acre ranch as well as his check for $600,000 
for its maintenance, to the University of 
California. 

The 87 pure-blood Arabian horses in- 
cluded in the gift represent one-fourth of 
the Arabian horses in the world outside of 
Arabia. For some time the propagation and 
preservation of this strain has been pur- 
sued at the Ranch. 

The Ranch will now be known as the 
W. K. Kellogg Institute of Animal Hus- 
bandry and the gift in addition provided 
that, “scientific research and breeding stud- 
ies may be made of all types of animals.” 

According to the various speakers, this 
generous gift will further develop the love 
for the horse, will increase the student’s 
capacity for affection toward animals and 
will advance the sum total of human 
knowledge. 

An instructor from the Department of 
Agriculture at the University declared that 
the gift was especially significant inasmuch 
as few gifts have ever been made for agri- 
cultural education and research, particu- 
larly in the field of animal husbandry. In 
fact, he said, this is only the second large 
gift presented. 


Register your disapproval of performing ani- 
mals by joining the Jack London Club. 
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Instinct or Reason 
DAVID LEE WHARTON 


HEN is reason not reason? Answer: 

When it manifests itself in a “lower” 
animal. Let the light of reason burn ever 
so brightly, if in a dumb animal it gleams, 
the human animal refuses to acknowledge 
it as such, obstinately contending that the 
brightly shining light is but the flickering 
glimmer of instinct. 

There are no grounds for believing an 
animal incapable of reasoning except that 
he does not possess the faculty of articulate 
speech. A human is not believed to be 
without reason simply because he chances 
to be born a mute. 

It is impossible to be in the presence of 
a beast, particularly a domestic animal, for 
an hour without noting one or more in- 
disputable proofs of reasoning power. Is it, 
for example, instinct which enables a horse 
or mule to figure out the mechanism of 
bolts and latches on a gate through which 
he wishes to pass? No matter how intri- 
cately and deceivingly the fastening of a 
gate is fashioned, a horse or even a mule— 
the gibe of the ages, who is far from as 
“dumb” as generally supposed—will 
stand before it, studying it intently from 
every angle, until he has discovered ex- 
actly how it works, then open it and calmly 
walk through. There are many horses who 
are able to open any gate which is not 
locked and had they a key to a lock they 
would probably discover the way to use it. 

When a dog and his mistress are await- 
ing the master’s arrival, why is it thought 
to be reason which causes the human to 
recognize the sound of his motor among all 
others and instinct which causes the dog 
to distinguish it? When a dog or cat wishes 
to come into the house he scratches upon 
the door. If not admitted at once he rea- 
sons that he has not been heard, so he 
scratches more loudly, and finally becoming 
peeved, human like, lifts up his voice noisily 
demanding admittance. 


There was once a little black dog, who, 
when the master came home in the evening, 
knew that if the car was left standing at 
the front door it would be used again, and 
being an enthusiastic motorist he would 
“stick around,” not taking any chances on 
being left at home. If, on the contrary, the 
car was put in the garage, he reasoned, and 
correctly, that there would be no riding 
that evening and went about his own 
affairs. 

Dumb animals do, undoubtedly, possess 
the intangible something called instinct to 
a degree which is to us, dumb humans that 
we are, uncanny. It is instinct, for ex- 
ample, which teaches an animal not to eat 
a meal with a glass of very cold water and 
a steaming beverage of some sort beside his 
plate, partaking impartially of both while 
eating, which is more than all of man’s 
vaunted reason teaches him. It is also in- 
stinct which causes all animals to relax 
completely when they lie down to rest and 
not attempt, as man often does, to rest 
with tense muscles. 

An animal, notably the dog, posesses some 
sense which enables him to discern between 
friend and foe. No amount of deceitful 
blandishment can beguile him. Consider, 
on the contrary, man, the boastful reasoner, 
how he rises to the bait of the flatterer, 
gulping hook and all! 

A dog, when the master is sleeping, keeps 
perfectly quiet, understanding that he does 
not wish to be disturbed. However, let dan- 
ger menace, or any occasion arise which 
causes the dog to reason that it is advis- 
able to awaken the sleeper, and he proceeds 
to do so as quickly as possible. 

The assumption that animals do not rea- 
son is merely part and parcel of man’s over- 
bearing bigotry in regard to the sub-human 
creation. There is every cause for believing 
and every evidence to prove that animals do 
reason, and not one reason why they should 
not, nor one particle of proof that they do 
not possess and make use of reasoning 
powers. 
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Highway Tragedy 
NELLIE BRISTOW 


'Twas only a truck-load of steers on the way 

To the butcher pen a hot summer day. 

Nobody cared if they were packed tight, 

They were just brute flesh—what mattered 
their plight? 

What did it matter if the road was rough 

And they jostled and rubbed till their hides, 
though tough, 

Were raw and sore with scraping the rails 

That pressed their hot haunches and 
pinioned their tails, 

Their only protection from mosquito and fly! 

Ah, could they speak—could they utter a 
ery; 

Tell of standing all day in the blistering 
sun, 

Jammed in a truck till the long journey’s 
done. 

Tongues dry and aching for a long, cool 
drink 

From the pool in the meadow, with its 

grassy brink. 


Oh, if yowd seen this pitiful sight, 
The poor dumb things packed in so tight, 
Their pleading, hopeless helplessness, 

Their need for a human’s kindliness— 
Yowd never forget that jostling load 

Of crowded cattle on that dusty road. 


A Great Hunter Reforms 


L. E. EUBANKS 


NCAMPED on the banks of a stream 
in British Columbia, a certain well- 
known man who had hunted all over the 
world, took his gun and strolled along the 
water’s edge. About to cross, he glanced 
up and, through the bushes, saw a mother 
bear lapping in the ripples. The bear saw 
him at the same time, and reared on her 
hind legs. The great hunter was not 
alarmed; he promptly tore a great hole 
in the bear’s chest with a charge of buck- 
shot. 

With a groan the stricken animal dropped 
to all-fours and tottered into the bushes, 
from which, presently, the hunter heard 
sad little cries. The great hunter investi- 
gated at closer range; and what he saw 
forever cured him of taking innocent life. 

There sat the mother bear, clasping to 
her torn body two little cubs, one under 
each forearm. She was swaying from side 
to side and lapping the baby faces of the 
cubs with her rough tongue. Sick with re- 
morse, the great hunter, smoking gun still 
in hand, watched the tragedy he had 
wrought, until the grim end came. 

Heart-breaking were the sobs of the 
mother bear. The hunter drew near her, 
and great reproachful brown eyes looked 
up at him. Then, with one more clasp of 
her babies to her bleeding body, the mother 
died. The cubs dropped to the ground, 
wondering and afraid. 

The great hunter saw what he had done, 
and was bitterly sorry. Right there he made 
a vow—one for which the world was to be 
thankful. Not only did he adopt the cubs, 
but he devoted his life from that day until 
his death to the protection of animals. This 
he achieved principally through his writ- 
ings; for the Great Hunter was James 
Oliver Curwood! 
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Grey Owl and His Beaver People 


M. I. ROBERTSON 


N this photograph you see one of Grey 
Owl’s friends. Grey Owl is the Indian 
who is doing such wonderful work in 

connection with the preservation of the 
beaver in Canada. 

A year or so ago he captured a young 

beaver, one of a pair, the other of which 
had died, and brought him to the small 


GREY OWL FEEDING BABY BEAVER IN RIDING MOUNTAIN 


old dam, felling trees, and building their 
cozy home after the fashion of their kind. 
But they still continue to be fast friends 
with Grey Owl. When his voice is heard 


calling at the landing-place they swim to 
him down the lake, even if they are half 
a mile away. They have learned to prefer 
human food to their own diet of poplar 


NATIONAL PARK, CANADA 


lake near his camp. During the journey 
the little animal had perforce to lead a 
very topsy-turvey existence. Transported 
hither and thither on trains and wagons, 
carried long distances in a box on Grey 
Owl’s back, he had finally spent two entire 
days in an empty stove. For a swimming- 
pool he had a dishpan, and instead of pop- 
lar he was fed pancakes. Apparently he 
acquired a taste for civilization, for when 
the end of the journey was reached and he 
was turned loose in the lake he did not 
want to be free. He had developed a fond- 
ness for his captor, and every evening he 
was at the camp door at dark, a pathetic 
little creature, eager for companionship. 
When the freeze-up came he took up his 
residence entirely in the cabin in which the 
Indian constructed a sort of imitation 
beaver house with a tin tank for a swim- 
ming-pool. Here he lived contentedly all 
winter, revealing a sagacity, mischievous- 
ness, and sense of fun that were often al- 
most human. 

Later, another young beaver, found 
wounded and half drowned, was nursed 
back to health and added to the family. 

With the coming of spring,. both animals 
were put out in the lake where they took 
up their natural beaver life, repairing an 


leaves and willow shoots, and will eagerly 
devour the boiled rice and bannock which 
he brings. 

When he has been away on journeys, out 
on the trail, they often come to meet him 
far from their native element, greeting him 
with little squeals of delight. Or, they may 
be waiting at the cabin door eager to know 
what edible gifts he has brought them. 
Apples are their special delight, and as he 
loosens his pack they will tug at the cords 
in an effort to help him open it. Then they 
will examine each package with almost 
childish curiosity, emitting squeals of ex- 
citement when they come upon their favor- 
ite fruit. Tearing open the bag, they, will 
clutch as much as both fore paws can hold 
and stagger off to conceal the booty which 
is eaten only one at a time. 

Grey Owl is quite convinced that there 
are unsuspected possibilities lying dormant 
in the natures of these creatures of the 
wild, needing only kindly interest and 
understanding to awaken them. According 
to him, the voice of a beaver registers its 
feelings with inflections startlingly human, 
and it is subject to all the simpler emo- 
tions of which humans claim a monopoly, 
including in a marked degree those of 
gratitude and affection. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 800 
words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The shorter 
the better. All manuscripts should be typewritten and 
an addressed envelope with full return postage enclosed with 
each offering. 


The Beastliness of It 


ND we apologize to the beasts for us- 

ing the word. Experimentation on 
animals, commonly known as _ vivisection, 
covers a wide range from submitting them 
to experiences involving scarcely any suf- 
fering to those the brutality of which seems 
perfectly incredible. It is undoubtedly true 
that thousands of our smaller animals used 
for experimentation in our medical schools 
and scientific laboratories are anesthetized 
before operated upon and are never allowed 
to regain consciousness. Whether we have 
the moral right so to sacrifice their lives 
in this way is a question very much like 
that other one—have we the right to kill 
animals for food? 

The thing which stirs us up to write this 
article is a report in the American Journal 
of Physiology for January of last year to 
which our attention has been called. We 
shall not horrify our readers with the 
description of the experiments reported in 
that journal and which tell of immersing 
rabbits in boiling water. Oh, of course it 
reads “after ether anesthetization they were 
suspended for 30 seconds” (“in water which 
had been brought to the boiling tempera- 
ture”). What these poor creatures suffered 
after they came out from under the influ- 
ence of the ether, Heaven only knows. That 
they did survive for some hours is admitted 
in the report. No matter what the knowl- 
edge sought by these hideous experiments 
there are multitudes of men and women who 
would gladly face life and death with all 
their possible ills and take their chances 
before they would profit by such sufferings 
of animals as this report implies. 

These experiments were performed at the 
Oliver Foundation Laboratory, St. Mar- 
garet’s Memorial Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We hope the ghost of St. Margaret was far 
away from the institution bearing her name. 


‘“‘The Shame of It’’ 


Readers of our June number will! recall 
the illustrated article by President Rowley 
on the unnatural and repulsive practice of 
mutilating the horse by setting up his tail. 
This has been reprinted, with all the pic- 
tures, in an attractive four-page leaflet. It 
should be circulated wherever horses are 
known. Please send for a free sample and 
help in the distribution. 
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A High School Boy’s Protest 


HE following is taken from Nature 

Magazine, a publication we always 
read with great interest. We heartily con- 
cur with what is said below the letter 
quoted. 


We quote the following letter from a 
young man with sense and sensibilities: 


“I am here making an appeal to you. I 
am thirteen years old, and attending first 
year high school. It is compulsory to study 
General Science for one year. My mother 
has always taught me to be kind to ani- 
mals. We also have a national ‘Be Kind to 
Animals Week’. I subscribe for Nature 
Magazine, because of my love for Nature. 


But the cruelties I am taught to observe 
during my Science periods are sometimes 
unendurable. Today we had to watch how 
our teacher etherized a frog. Another frog 
was placed in alcohol to intoxicate him. 
Another frog’s head was cut off and he was 
allowed to hop around headless, then placed 
in a bowl of water and it was still jumping 
around, finally clinging to the edge. 

Then he (the teacher) strung it onto a 
wire and put ether on one hind leg and told 
us to watch how it took its other leg to 
wipe the ether off. And more torturing 
methods followed. 


Now, I beg you how can I love animals 
and watch my teacher slice them open to 
observe their hearts beating? Isn’t there 
something, please, that you can do to pre- 
vent all these cruelties from taking place 
in our classes? I beg your most earnest 
co-operation in this matter, and hope to 
hear from you soon.” 


This young man has called to our atten- 
tion a startling condition. We do not be- 
lieve that it is general; but if it is, super- 
visors of science in our schools have a cor- 
rective job to do without the least delay. 


We are inclined to feel that this specific 
case is an isolated instance, because we are 
not acquainted with any general science 
outline, any general science text or any 
recommended procedures for senior high 
school biology courses that include any such 
insensate or barbaric proposals. 


There is no justification whatsoever for 
the practices described above in any high 
school biology or general science class. We 
know that the National Council of Super- 
visors of Elementary Science recognizes this 
fact. Specifically we call upon the Super- 
visor of Science for the City of Chicago to 
put an immediate stop to these misdirected 
efforts. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor fer life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees to whom are entrusted the care 
and management of our invested funds, are a 
guaranty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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Only a Dog 


LITTLE dog was buried last month in 
A the Illinois Pet Memorial Park at 
Hinsdale. His name was “Rip Van Winkle” 
because as a puppy he had slept all the way 
from the Catskills in New York, where he 
was born, to his new home. He came into 
the world with one of those rare disposi- 
tions occasionally vouchsafed to a child. It 
was said of him: 

His distinguishing trait was that he was 
exuberant with a love of everything alive. 
Every child, every dog, every cat and even 
the wild birds were his friends. There was 
something magical about his philosophy or 
his luck. He went through life without 
discovering that any such thing as hostility 
existed. 

Believing he had found a new friend, he 
dashed away after every dog, big and little, 
that came in sight. The fierce ones never 
even growled at him. They could see that 
his purpose was frolic. Robins came and 
pecked food from under his nose. 

A world with nothing in it but friends 
is almost further than the human imagina- 
tion runs. 

Some one must have whistled in heaven 
for a dog who would know his way about 
there and not disturb the celestial peace. 
There seemed to be no other reason why 
“Rip” should have left his home in High- 
land Park so abruptly. 


Winchester’s Pet Exhibition 


At Winchester, one of Boston’s beauti- 
ful suburbs, Saturday afternoon, May 21, 
there was held a remarkable exhibition of 
pet animals. The school children were the 
chief exhibitors. It seemed as if everything 
in the way of living creatures had won some 
child’s care and affection. Dogs, cats, mon- 
keys, pigeons, ducks, turtles, poultry, goats, 
fish in aquariums, even pollywogs in a glass 
receptacle—all these were there and each 
attended by its exhibitor. 

Mrs. Lucius Smith, president of the 
Mothers’ Club, was in charge of the ex- 
hibition, and made a fine success of it. 
Its purpose, of course, was to deepen the 
interest particularly of the town’s children 
in the welfare of animals. Our Society dis- 
tributed a large amount of literature on 
the care of animals. 


A Word to Writers 


If Pliny the Younger, writing in the first 
century, A. D., could say, “In the pleading 
of cases nothing pleases so much as brev- 
ity”; if Shakespeare, around 1600, could 
put in the mouth of Polonius, “Since brevity 
is the soul of wit, . . . I will be brief”; and 
if Samuel Butler, later in the seventeenth 
century, could declare in “Hudibras,” “Brev- 
ity is very good”! what do you think these 
men would say about brevity if writing in 
these hectic days of 1932? We earnestly 
wish that all our contributors, and especi- 
ally would-be contributors, would carefully 
study these classic quotations and apply 
them to their manuscripts. Nearly every 
day we receive good manuscripts, even ex- 
cellent manuscripts, that have to be re- 
turned because of their length, far beyond 
the limits announced in all our directions 
to writers for Our Dumb Animals. It is the 
very short speech, sermon, or article, that 
commands attention. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 

Miles traveled by humane officers . 
Cases investigated 
Animals examined 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work 
Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely put to 

sleep 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


15,340 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Mrs. Luanna L. 
Dame of Amesbury, Mary V. Hinckley of 
Brookline, and Mrs. Henry M. Whitney of 
Cambridge. 

June 14, 1932. 


Horse watering stations in Boston will be 
maintained during the hot weather by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. That these are 
relied upon and appreciated by both driv- 
ers and horses is evidenced by their daily 
patronage. Contributions from the public 


are urgently ded to pport these 
stations, 
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Angell Memorial ae Hospital 


an 
Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 

. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.M. 
. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
. G. HALL, p.v.m. 

Harry L. Aten, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


THEODORE W. Pearson, General Manager 
A. R. Evans, v.m.p., Veterinarian 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Including Springfield Branch 
Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 637 2,013 
Dogs 506 
Cats 121 
Birds 5 


Horses 4 
Rabbit 


Cases 
Dogs 
Cats 
Birds 
Rabbits 
Horses 
Squirrels 
Sheep 
Pig 
Monkey 

Hospital cases since opening Mar. 
1, 1915 

Dispensary Cases 


Operations 754 


221,778 
324,732 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in May 

For knowingly and wilfully subjecting a 
dog to unnecessary cruelty and suffering 
(hit-and-run case) the driver of an auto- 
mobile pleaded nolo and was fined $15. 

Cruelly beating a cow, fine $20, suspended 
for one year. 

Failing to provide food, drink and shelter 
for forty hogs, $20 fine. 


Inflicting unnecessary suffering and 
cruelty on a horse by attaching a chain 
around the horse’s neck and pulling him 
with a pair of oxen, defendant was fined 
$30. 

Working a horse with galled shoulders, 
fine $10. 

Charged with the same offense as above, 
another defendant was fined $20. 


In an appealed case on the charge of 
non-feeding livestock, defendant pleaded 
nolo in the Superior Court. Sentence of 
lower court was sustained and he paid the 
fine of $50. 


Subjecting a dog to unnecessary suffer- 
ing whereby the animal, caught in a trap, 
was allowed to drag the trap, chain and 
stake for eight hours before release, of- 
fender found guilty and fined $10. 

Two defendants were prosecuted for sell- 
ing the same horse which was unfit for 
labor. The first was fined $25; the second 
was ordered by the court to make restitu- 
tion in the sum of $35 to the buyer. 


Working a horse unfit for labor, defend- 
ant guilty, case filed, horse not to be worked 
until pronounced fit by humane officer. 

For selling a horse unfit for labor, a 
defendant was convicted and fined $15. He 
appealed and was held in bonds of $100. 

For cruelly transporting cows two de- 
fendants were convicted in the lower court 
and each fined $50. They appealed, but 
before their cases came up for trial in 
Superior Court paid their fines. 
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Auxiliary Activities 


CCORDING to announcement in the 

May issue, the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. held their 
annual Hospitality Day at the Angell Mem- 
orial Hospital on Thursday, May 12. All 
the features planned were carried out, in- 
cluding sales food table, bridge, and after- 
noon tea. There was a_ representative 
attendance of enthusiastic women, whose 
interest and patronage were greatly ap- 
preciated. 


The annual meeting of the Auxiliary was 
held at the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, Watertown, with Miss Blanche 
Bardin as hostess, on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, May 17. The entertainment included 
an address of welcome by Mr. Farrell, di- 
rector of the Institution, a musical pro- 
gram by the choir, and tea served by the 
members of the domestic science depart- 
ment. The guests were shown over the 
building and given an opportunity to in- 
spect the work of the students. 

At the business session, all the officers, 
as named in another column, were re- 
elected. 


On Tuesday, June 7, the members en- 
joyed a field day at the Society’s farm in 
Methuen. 


The annual Fair of the Auxiliary will be 
held at the Hospital building, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, all day, Thursday, No- 
vember 10. 


Humane Culture in Athens 


HILD and animal welfare go hand in 

hand in the refugee schools of Athens, 
Greece. Our information of this comes 
from the supervisor of such schools through 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning, foreign correspond- 
ing representative of the American Humane 
Education Society in Constantinople. Mrs. 
Manning and Dr. William Miller of Athens 
have promoted this instruction by gener- 
ously supplying humane literature on ani- 
mals and offering prizes for essays and 
recitations to the boys and girls of these 
schools. 

“Our children are Armenian refugees 
ranging in age from four to sixteen years 
old,” states the supervisor, Nina E. Rice. 
“They are all poor but all interested in 
animals which they love sometimes ‘not 
wisely but too well’.” 

Four animal programs, so-called, have 
been presented, in which Armenian, Greek 
and English languages have been spoken. 
The prizes offered at these popular events 
are badges and memberships in the Na- 
tional Greek Humane Society founded by 
the late Queen Sophia. Fully six hundred 
refugee children have taken the great- 
est interest in this kind of education. They 
are taking kindly to the great benefits of 
humane culture. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payment of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dol- 
lars for a _ stall will insure a_ suitable 
marker inscribed with donor’s name. Terms 
of permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels will be given upon application 
to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 


wood Avenue, Boston. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. Macomser, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes Cor- 
poration 


Cuar.es G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation 


Stockton, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
George B. Duff 


Luther Parker 
Joaquin Julia 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee ; 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C 

Field Representative 

Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturers in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott L. Raymond Talbot 


The Threat of the Legion 


Mr. Tucker P. Smith, Secretary of the 
Committee on Militarism in Education, 
frankly says: 


That the American Legion maintains one 
of the most powerful political lobbies in 
Washington, in violation of its charter from 
Congress. 

That it has become the most powerful 
propaganda organization for militarism that 
the country has ever known. 

That the Legion, acting for commercial 
chemical interests, was responsible for the 
defeat of the international agreement to 
prohibit poison gas. 

That it has become the tool of profes- 
sional Red-baiters, most of whom are actu- 
ated by commercial motives traceable to 
business interests that would profit by ex- 
treme conservatism and by war. 

That disguised as the Republican Service 
Men’s League, the Legion is working to get 
a Legionaire nominated for Vice-President. 
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Native Children Visit the Fondouk at Fez 


INCE the beginning of the present year 

we have had eight visits of Jewish 

school children to the Fondouk, thereby 
making a beginning with humane education 
among the native children of Fez. 

Every Tuesday and Friday were indicated 
as being the most convenient days for these 
visits, but bad weather or some other rea- 
son has interfered with five of the possible 
thirteen visits we might have had up to 
date had everything gone according to 
schedule. 

The first visit was on January 5, when a 
class of girls from ten to fourteen years 
of age visited us accompanied not only by 
their class mistress, but the lady who is 
principal of the school. She wished her 
thanks and appreciation to be conveyed to 
the committee. 

The succeeding visits have been as fol- 
lows, each class accompanied by their 
teacher: Jan. 8, 37 small boys, age seven 
to ten; Jan 15, 41 girls, age nine to 
twelve; Jan. 19, 53 boys, age ten to fif- 
teen; Jan. 26, 35 boys, age eight to twelve; 
Feb. 2, 38 boys, age eight to twelve; Feb. 
9, 47 girls, age ten to fifteen; Feb. 16, 38 
boys, age eight to twelve. 

The teacher and pupils are received at 
the main entrance by the Secretary-General, 
who, first of all, shows them the tablet 
which tells by whose generosity the Fon- 
douk was built, and in whose memory. This 
is explained, and the objects and aims of 
the Fondouk are briefly outlined. It is told 
how the American Fondouk in Fez is the 
outcome of the sympathy felt by a few 
traveling Americans who were so horrified 
by the state of the animals at Fez that they 
determined to take steps to bring about 
an improvement. The contrast between 
this and the attitude towards animals in 
America is stressed. 

The tour of the Fondouk begins with the 
store-rooms. Then come the donkeys. The 
discourse at this point takes the form of a 
running commentary, telling of the differ- 
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ent wounds, lameness, or diseases from 
which the animals may be suffering. The 
results of cruelty, ignorance, and laziness 
are not difficult to find from the examples 
before the childrens’ eyes. 

Then come the drinking-troughs and the 
forge. It is explained how no animal is 
allowed to leave the Fondouk without its 
feet being in proper condition. This brings 
us to the open space where we hope io build 
shortly to make room for some forty more 
animals. 

We then return by the side devoted to 
mules and horses where many more fright- 
ful object lessons present themselves. 

Next is the operation stall and it is gen- 
erally arranged to have an animal, whose 
wound is being dressed, in this stall, so that 
the children may see how we work. Then 
we take a quick glimpse of the pharmacy. 
The children are told about, but not shown, 
the isolation ward for contagious cases. 
Children have a habit of touching every- 
thing, so we do not wish to run the possible 
risk of some child picking up a skin disease, 
though this risk would be very slight. 

Lastly, the children are brought to the 
office, and shown our collection of instru- 
ments of torture. This brings home to them 
the sufferings that the animals must under- 
go. They are then each given a pamphlet 
and a colored post-card of the Fondouk. 

In bidding the children good-bye, they 
are begged to do all they can to be kind 
to animals, and to prevent others from ill- 
treating them. It is pointed out that there 
can be nothing more dastardly than ill- 
treating an animal. A human being can 
complain, but an animal cannot. 

On leaving the Fondouk the visitors pass 
by the Rosalie Bull Memorial fountain and 
drinking-trough. The talk to the children 
is in French. 

The reports of the daily average of ani- 
mals and the expenses for May not having 
yet arrived, we will publish April and May 
together in the next issue. 
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Orchard Oriole Observations 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE orchard oriole is a living, feathered 

competitor of the spray pump. He 

was busy at work in the orchards 
years before a sprayer was ever dreamed 
about. The fact is, if humanity had pro- 
tected the birds and saved their numbers 
from reduction, the spray pump would not 
have been needed as it is today. The or- 
chard oriole bags the enemies of good fruit 
and is largely responsible for many of the 
sound apples and pears that grow on your 
trees, as well as for those that are offered 
for sale in the open markets. 

He enjoys a nation-wide reputation of 
being husband of a wife that is a noted 
architect. She can go to the green grass 
clumps and nip off the grass blades, trans- 
port them to a high crotch in an apple or 
pear tree, and weave a structure that is so 
charming that it wins the admiration of 
all who appreciate artistry. 

The orchard oriole knows something of 
the great value of camouflage; otherwise, 
she would not select green grass-blades in 
preference to the dead ones for nest- 
material. These so harmonize with the 
green leaves of the pear and apple trees 
that it takes a keen eye to find them. 

If you should find it difficult to locate 
the nest of the orchard oriole, just listen 
to the sweet songs of the male bird whose 
music is richer than is that of his cousin, 
the Baltimore oriole. When you have lo- 
cated his perch, you will be nearing the 
nest, for you may be sure that his com- 
panion is sitting in a place where she can 
clearly hear and appreciate the public dis- 
play of his musical talent. 

Although he is doubtless proud of his 
mate’s achievement in nest-building, he 
seems to have a burning desire to show to 
her what a wonderfully sweet singer she 
has for a husband and that she did not 
marry beneath herself, nor mate with a 
clown! 

Many times I have searched the tops of 
pear and apple trees from dawn until dusk 
with two good eyes wide open before I was 
able to locate the nest of the orchard oriole 
that I knew was somewhere nearby. When 
I found it, I spied a simple bowl made of 
long green grass-blades that so matched 
the color of the green leaves about the nest 
that in my thrilling moments of discovery 
I went into ecstasies over the treasure. It 
is much easier to find green pears among 
the green leaves, and decidedly a less diffi- 
cult task to find a few scattered ripe ones 
in the branches of a tree, than it is to 
find the orchard oriole’s nest. From my 
observation, the orchard oriole seems to 
prefer a nest site in a pear tree to that of 
the apple. 

He is a shyer bird than is the Baltimore 

oriole, and his wife is not as accomplished 
in the art of weaving as her cousin, Mrs. 
Baltimore. 
_ Orioles are characteristic birds of trop- 
ical America where they are known as 
“caciques.” In Jamaica they are known to 
the natives as “banana birds.” 

The orchard oriole’s range is largely in 
the cotton belt. The rule seems to be that 
there is a pair of these friendly birds for 
each rural home. Through his persistent 
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searching for insects, he catches so many 
cotton boll-weevils that he becomes largely 
responsible for the cotton crop being a 
success. 


The City Council Did Well 


From Labor News, Worcester, Mass. 


In refusing to vote the abandonment of 
the public watering trough at Webster 
Square, the lower board showed much more 
judgment than its supposedly more _ so- 
phisticated brethren of the upper chamber. 
There are still quite a few horses in this 
State, and Webster square is the gateway 
leading to the heart of the city. Removing 
the watering’ trough would mean _ that 
people who have depended for decades upon 
that solace to horses in the hot summer- 
time, would be greatly at a loss where to 
find such convenience. It will be remem- 
bered that every year or two we have a 
blizzard, when horses have to be used to 
haul the very smart but completely stalled 
autos out of the drifts. And at such times, 
horses need a drink, not that they are wit- 
ting prohibitionists... Besides, autoists may 
need water for their over-heated radiators, 
and fires may be combatted with this ever- 
present supply. Then, also, what about the 
dogs and other animals, even the birds? 
At Salem Square, you may see any number 
of birds perched upon the rim of the horse 
drinking fountain, bathing and enjoying 
a bill-full of the spray. With all sorts of 
animals dependent upon public animal 
water fountains, it convicts our legislators 
of very shallow thinking to act as if the 
automobiles had upset the course of nature 
and repudiated the wisdom of centuries. 
Let the watering trough stay where it is— 
unless a better station can be found, which 
is not likely. 
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To the Memory of ‘‘Choppy” 
—My Dog 


ROBERT ADGER BOWEN 


INCE man has loved his dog the 
thought of the inevitable parting has 
been a sorrow. Before that day 

comes to my dog and me, the shadow of 
which already brings a pang, I want to 
tell the story of “Choppy.” It may, per- 
haps, be no uncommon story. If so, the 
greater honor to all dogs. 

He came to me as a puppy so young that 
he fell and rolled in the sands of the dunes 
that stretched back of the Rockaway beach, 
a little ball of white, his head and ears 
almost evenly marked with tan, and a spot 
of tan the size of the first joint of a 
man’s thumb exactly on the top of his head, 
a black muzzle, and eyes of a clear brown 
that fairly sparkled with intelligence. Alas! 
those eyes are clouded today, one being 
sightless and the other dimming, but the 
alertness, the intelligence are still there. 

It was a case of love at first sight with 
him. He would never leave me while I 
was at the beach, and he was always for- 
lorn when he saw me getting ready to leave 
him to return to the city for a day or so. 
Sometimes he would follow me _ unseen 
through the marsh, not showing himself 
until I was near the point of departure. 
And when I returned to the beach a few 
days later, he would descry me in the dis- 
tance, and literally come leaping to me 
across the sand ridges with yelps of delight. 

For a spring and a summer this went on 
while we were inseparable companions on 
the beach, in the surf, through the still, 
shallow waters of the marshes which were 
Choppy’s special delight. It was there that 
he swam with beautiful grace: it was there 
in the shallows that he teased the horse- 
shoe crabs, and barked at the fiddlers in 
the swamps, somewhat distrustful of them. 
And when the autumn nights came, and I 
lingered, loath to leave that most entranc- 
ing season at the seashore, it was in my 
lap that he slept while I wrote or read into 
the late silent hours. Needless to say that 
when the time came when I must leave the 
beach I took him with me to the city. For 
many years thereafter, whenever I went 
down to the sea, Choppy went with me, 
and he always greeted the beach with a 
wild exultation of running in wide circles 
until he could run no more. 

Choppy’s city life has never been one of 
imprisonment, although his home has been 
in an apartment on the Heights. For many 
years he knew by night and day his River- 
side Drive, Fort Washington Park, Inwood, 
the Speedway, the Highbridge section, and 
the remoter sections over by Baretto’s 
Point and Hunt’s Point. The wild spots 
along the then unbuilt Concourse were 
familiar to him, and his intimate friends 
were the mounted police of three or four 
squads, and their horses. To this day he 
has a blanket trimmed with the handsome 
brass buttons of the New York police, and 
the yellow stripes of his many years’ of 
intimacy on the force. And to this day he 
has a soft spot in his loyal heart for any 
policeman. It was not so long ago that, 
returning from a midnight walk on upper 
Broadway, I trusted to the lateness of the 
hours to let Choppy run unleashed and un- 
muzzled as we walked down the central 
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pavement. At a corner I missed him, and, 
looking back, saw an unknown policeman 
coming from a restaurant with a bag of 
rolls. Choppy was beside him, walking on 
his hind legs, while the policeman fed him 
mouthfuls of the rolls. 

Choppy does not have many tricks, but 
he has an infinite number of ways of his 
own. He can sit up and beg. He can walk 
on his hind legs. He shakes hands, and al- 
ways with the right paw. And he “speaks” 
with a variety of sounds, of which barking 
is the least noteworthy, that are amazing. 
I often think that they must amaze Choppy 
himself. Sometimes they are uncannily 
like answers, soft little affirmations that 
sound very apt and very human. He 
touches with his paw things he is told to 
touch. I could never make him bring me 
a ball or stick, but I can give him any- 
thing, and tell him to take it to his basket, 
and he does so. He is fond of music—not 
an harmonica, at which he is prone to howl 
—but the piano will always bring him from 
his basket to a chair, which is used only 
by him, beside it, where he will stay as 
long as the piano is being played. 

I have never known Choppy to show an 
ugly temper. Sometimes he becomes dis- 
gusted when refused what he wants, and 
takes to his basket, but at a word he is up 
and alert again. Though he has an appe- 
tite that has never failed him, his food may 
be withdrawn from under his nose, and he 
has never expressed anything but surprise. 
He will growl more in play than in ear- 
nestness if a bone is taken from him, but 
even that he will resign if ordered to do so. 
I have never known him to refuse to eat 
anything except astringent things, although 
he is fond of grapefruit, and all other 
fruit. He will not touch any alcoholic 
liquor, differing in this from some dogs, 
but he loves his weak coffee. He hates 
medicines. At times when I have given 
him a pill or capsule embedded in some- 
thing that he would ordinarily swallow 
without chewing, he has separated the 
medicine from the morsel and, swallowing 
the latter, has rejected the former. He dis- 
likes powdered sulphur in his water, but it 
did not take him long to find a way of 
managing the situation. Taking his paw, 
he lightly brushes the sulphur aside, and 
drinks the clear water. The first time that 
he did this he looked up fairly bristling 
with a sense of mischief, or triumph, or 
whatever it was, and barked gaily. On the 
other hand, when his eyesight began to 
go, he always co-operated even gladly in 
receiving the drops put into them. Follow- 
ing me to the place where the bottle was 
kept, and then returning to his basket, he 
would turn first one eye up and then the 
other, though his curving lips would quiver 
over his teeth. I have seen him literally 
weep great tears under a_veterinary’s 
hand, yet never whimper. 

Though Choppy loves the snow, and 
when younger would romp in it until upon 
one occasion I had to carry him bodily 
because of sheer exhaustion, the snow 
being a deep one, he detests the rain. To 
take him out in the rain comes nearer to 
making his temper ugly than anything else. 
Often I have sent him down the street 
alone while I have stood in the shelter of 
the doorway, and watched him standing 
at some distance awaiting permission to 
return, his intent gaze upon my face never 
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relaxing. The awaited signal needs not to 
be more than a smile or change of expres- 
sion. He knows what it means, and comes 
bounding forward. Incidentally, the bene- 
ficial effect of a scolding can always be 
negatived by an untimely smile. 

Recollection of many endearing ways 
crowd upon me as I write. Choppy has al- 
ways had his Christmas stocking hung be- 
fore the fireplace. To see him sitting on 
his haunches before it while looking back 
over his shoulder, and begging softly for 
permission to get at it, is a picture not to 
be forgotten. Choppy always knows the 
precise moment when dinner is ready to 
be served. He then leaves the kitchen 
in advance, and begins to run, threading 
his way under and around the furniture 
of two rooms, keeping up all the time a 
queer sing-song of impatience until I take 
my place at the table. His dance always 
ends at the instant of my seating myself, 
when his head goes between my knees, and 
his sing-song becomes a veritable explosion 
of sounds that are not barks but a continu- 
ous, varying song that ceases as my hand, 
unseen by him, reaches out for the first 
morsel of bread for him. How he knows 
the moment, his head being under cover 
of the table-cloth, I have never found out, 
but know it he does unerringly, and his 
song ends abruptly. 

What little remains to be written must 
be in the past tense, for three months ago, 
after a companionship of seventeen years, 
my dog came to his end. Increasing ail- 
ments left me no merciful alternative to 
having his life closed as painlessly as pos- 
sible. I try to think that he did not know 
what he faced in those last long minutes. 
In my heart I shall always believe that he 
did know. The sound of his soft crying 
will haunt me forever. To all others who 
may have to go through that experience 
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my sympathy shall always be extended, 
Few things in my life have hurt more, 
Few shall be remembered with keener 
sorrow. 


Does this seem an exaggerated state. 
ment? There are those who tell me that | 
shall get another dog. There are those 
who say that life has bigger things to 
think of than grief over the going of a dog, 
Perhaps! Yet to me it seems that the love 
of a dog and the love for a dog is one of 
the most prized experiences a man may 
claim. Surely many of those traits which 
we are wont to regard as among the ster. 
ling virtues of humanity a dog may show 
us in a quality and degree to shame our- 
selves. Fidelity and devotion, an unselfish 
companionship, an uncomplaining bravery 
under suffering, a quick and ready for. 
giveness for harshness undeserved, a love 
that for a lifetime knows no wavering, 
What man may know these things without 
his spirit being humbled! 

So to the brave, loyal memory of a dog 
I wish to pay this ineffectual tribute of a 
man’s love and grief. 


A Repentant Hunter 


A correspondent in California sends us 
this interesting confession: “I used to hunt. 
My sons (now grown and gone from my 
fireside) learned to hunt with me. At last 
I see the light, the error of my ways. I 
abhor hunting. Please advise me as to best 
reading matter I can obtain to help me to 
win my boys over, so they, too, will give 
up hunting.” 


Bulldogging helpless cattle at state fairs 
and rodeos is about as tame and cruel a 
sport as fox chasing is in England. Let’s 
have done with it. —Pueblo Indicator 


SEA LION AND BABY 


Oh! hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, 
And black are the waters that sparkled so green. 

The moon, o’er the combers, looks downward to find us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 

Where billow meets billow, there soft by thy pillow; 
Ah, weary wee flipperling, curl at thy ease! 

The storm shall not wake thee, not shark overtake thee, 
Asleep in the arms of the slow-swinging seas. 


KIPLING 
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Two Sides to the Cat 
Argument 


Editorial in Danbury (Conn.) News 


There are at least two sides to this cat 
argument: possibly more. 

Of course cats kill birds. And of course 
it is too bad that they do. But men kill 
birds, too, and wantonly. When the cat 
kills a bird she does so for the same rea- 
son that we have cows and lambs and 
calves and hens and turkeys killed for us 
—that we may have meat to eat. 

Some people make a great todo about the 
“predatory” cats—and then these same folk 
take a gun and go out in the woods and 
kill far more than they should, just for 
the fun of shedding blood, just out of mere 
lust for blood. 

But what we started to say is that cats 
do a great deal of good. They kill millions 
of rats and mice. And the ordinary, 
sneaky, dirty, destructful rat kills his 
share of birds out in the country, don’t 
forget. He eats eggs and he destroys the 
young birds. The red squirrel eats eggs 
and destroys nests and catches many birds 
in the woods. Weasels prey on birds, and 
so do owls. So do crows and hawks. 

It is a sort of nature merry-go-round— 
cats kill some birds; rats, weasels, red 
squirrels catch birds and cats kill rats, 
weasels and squirrels, as well as birds. 

When the cat catches a weasel, a rat or 
a red squirrel she is destroying a bird- 
enemy—helping the birds. And when the 
cat catches rats and mice she is helping 
man, too. It would be tough on man if all 
the cats were suddenly to disappear, or if 
suddenly they were to quit their rat-catch- 
ing and mouse-catching. 

The cat is coming in for most of the 
blame for bird-murder these days, and it 
simply isn’t just. Even those who like cats 
and who like to have them around, recog- 
nize that Tabby and Tommy do catch an 
occasional robin and wren and deprecate 
this as much as do the cat-haters. 

Cats do a great deal of good in the 
world, and some harm. Perhaps they 
should be licensed. 


Vacations often mean hardships for cats 


who are carelessly left without provision 
for their needs. 
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Monarch of the Barren Lands 


W. J. BANKS 


HEY are like ghosts; come from no- 

where, fill the country, and vanish.” 

So say, with a shrug, the Indians of 
the far northern plains if asked concern- 
ing the numbers and habits of the caribou. 
The northern plains or barren ground cari- 
bou (rangifer arcticus) have been encount- 
ered and studied at various widely sep- 
arated points by competent investigators. 
But their range is so great and their habits 
of migration evidently so erratic that the 
Indians’ acceptance of a certain air of 
mystery surrounding them is somewhat re- 
luctantly shared by the more scientifically 
minded white man, though of late years 
the latter has added somewhat to his scanty 
store of knowledge concerning this North 
American branch of the reindeer family. 


The lack of data concerning the caribou 
is the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that of all the large mammals of 
the western world, they alone survive in 
numbers at all comparable to their original 
plenitude, on a very large part of the old- 
time range, and live the life of pre-his- 
toric times. Indeed, there has doubtless 
been considerable diminution of the cari- 
bou herds in the present century, and even 
the far-flung settlements of the Northwest 
Territories, notably along the Mackenzie 
river and the arctic seacoast, have been 
sufficient to restrict somewhat their range 
and alter their migrations. But their num- 
bers are still estimated in millions and hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles of their 
habitat remain practically unexplored. The 
fortunate few who from time to time are 
privileged to view the great migrations, 
witness a scene of animation, with the 
whole countryside covered for days with 
moving bands of deer, that is only ap- 
proached in modern times by the best 
game country of farthest Africa. 

The northern plains caribou is consider- 
ably smaller than the woodland caribou, 
which stays south of the timber line and 
is not unfamiliar to hunters from New- 
foundland to the Pacific coast. He also falls 
short of the bulk of the Asiatic reindeer 
which has been domesticated to such good 
purposes in Siberia and Alaska. Of course 


CARIBOU SWIMMING THE YUKON RIVER, YUKON TERRITORY 


both species of caribou are closely related 
to the latter, and the reindeer-caribou 
branch of the deer family is unique in the 
possession of antlers by both sexes, though 
those of the bulls are the more imposing. 
Indeed, the splendid antlers of the caribou 
convert him from a comparatively insigni- 
ficant looking deer to an imposing stately 
monarch of the arctic lands. 

The main herds of northern caribou win- 
ter in the region of the timber-line, where 
the trees, diminishing in size the farther 
north one goes, finally give up the struggle 
for existence before the mighty blasts of 
the arctic winds and yield place to open 
tundra. But with the first stirrings of the 
tardy northern spring the caribou start 
northward, the cows with last year’s calves 
in the van. Grazing the while, they leisure- 
ly approach the arctic coast. Formerly most 
of the cows crossed on the sea-ice to the 
islands of the arctic archipelago, and there 
spent the summer months, giving birth to 
their new offspring. As winter approached 
the caribou crossed to the mainland again 
on the newly-formed sea-ice, and traveled 
southward, gathering in vast numbers as 
they approached their winter pasturage. 


But now few mainland caribou cross to 
the islands. The chain of posts along the 
coast, together with the increased destruc- 
tive power of the Eskimos of the coastal 
regions since the high-powered rifle has 
changed their habits and modes of life, 
have been sufficient to cause most of the 
caribou to circle back on the mainland. 
Here the young are born under conditions 
which are evidently less satisfactory than 
those the islands afforded; wolves, insect 
pests, climatic conditions and less suitable 
feeding grounds have kept down the na- 
tural increase, and along with the toll of 
the huntsman have reduced considerably, 
it is thought, the total caribou population. 

On Baffin Land and others of the more 
northerly islands there are considerable 
numbers of caribou who, just to be differ- 
ent, stay there all year, simply migrating 
from place to place on their own island. 
But the numbers of these more or less iso- 
lated herds are also rapidly diminishing. 


To maintain the caribou herds in their 
present numbers, if possible to encourage 
their increase and their return to regions 
which they have deserted, is the task of 
the Dominion Lands Administration of the 
Canadian Government, which supplied the 
accompanying photograph. The conserva- 
tion of the caribou is more than a matter 
of scientific interest, for the animal is the 
most vital factor in the life of the far 
north. To a large percentage of the scat- 
tered population of the Territories—Eski- 
mo, Indian and white—his presence means 
food and clothing in plenty, his absence, 
destitution and famine. By the setting 
aside of vast game preserves, by stringent 
game laws and by kind but firm instruc- 
tion of the Eskimo and northern Indian, 
always improvident in such matters, with 
regard to the necessity of game preserva- 
tion, it is hoped that the caribou will be 
spared further diminution in numbers and 
in range. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, special Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One thousand and fifty-eight new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during May. Of 
these, 298 were in Maine, 219 in Virginia, 
210 in Illinois, 160 in Massachusetts, 111 
In Rhode Island, 31 in Pennsylvania, 20 in 
Syria, eight in Washington, and one in 
New York. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 188,837 


Where the Cows Work 


ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 


HEN traveling in Europe one is 

bound to be impressed by the uni- 
versal industry. Everyone seems to work 
and to work hard. Even the children of 
tender years are taught and required to be 
useful when not at their studies. Their 
playtime is strictly limited. Everyone in 
these continental countries accepts the ne- 
cessity for work as a matter of course and 
seems very cheerful about it. American 
tourists are always amazed to see indus- 
try and thrift so universal from childhood 
even to extreme old age. 

But it is not only the humans who toil. 
The dumb animals are also drafted into the 
service and have to work for their “keep.” 
Dogs are used to pull carts, milk wagons 
and the like to a large extent in some coun- 
tries and the ox is a common beast of bur- 
den and utilized for all sorts of heavy 
tasks, especially in agricultural work. 

An ox team is one of the farmer’s most 
cherished possessions, oxen being used far 
more than horses. 

But what is most surprising of all and 
what strikes strangers even more forcibly 
than seeing dogs at work is the sight of 
cows being used alongside oxen, men or 
horses, to draw carts and in plowing and 
other work on the land. It would seem that 
a cow was doing her full duty when she 
produced milk but in many rural districts, 
especially in Germany, the cow is worked 
just like the oxen and the horses. 

Inquiry reveals that a cow thus used does 
not give as much milk as an animal belong- 
ing to the leisure class but where the fam- 
ily is poor or does not own other cattle or 
horses required for the work on the farm 
the family cows are utilized. Naturally, 
like oxen, they are not very speedy nor are 
they as strong, but what they lack in that 
respect they make up in docility and de- 
pendability. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutiliated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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BAND OF MERCY GROUP, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AND 
LEADER, MISS VIRGINIA W. 
SARGENT, WITH “SHEPPIE,” 
A COLLIE RESCUED FROM 
STARVATION ON THE STREET 


Fluff’s Fate 


CONSTANCE MILTON 


LUFF” was a wee chick, purchased 

from a local five and ten cent store, 
by a young college girl, whom we shall call 
Jane. When Fluff first arrived at ithe 
school, she was passed around from one hot 
hand to another. The other students stroked 
and petted her with such enthusiasm that 
she nearly strained her vocal chords in 
violent protest against the great affection 
lavished upon her. 

This went on for about two days, and 
then interest in Fluff began to flag notice- 
ably. She was allowed to sleep in the cold 
because Jane was too tired to get up out 
of bed and put her in a warm place. She 
was fed at any time and on anything she 
would eat. Her tastes in candy, chewing 
gum, and soft drinks were all experimented 
with. More often she went without both 
food and water because Jane had a class or 
was going out. This went on for two weeks. 

Finally spring vacation came. In her 
great hurry to catch the train for home, 
Jane forgot all about Fluff. Consequently, 
when she returned the poor chick had al- 
ready departed from this world, as a cli- 
max to almost unthinkable suffering. 

Now Fluff is only an example of the 
many tiny chicks that have been bought 
and mistreated by unscrupulous people. 
There should be a law against such ruth- 
less selling of chickens for the mere sake 
of ten cents. Since there does not seem to 
be any such law, I sincerely hope the sad 
fate of Fluff will bring attention to this 
fact. Just because a living thing is inex- 
pensive, and is the legal property of the 
purchaser, it gives him no right to torture 
or cause this little being to suffer. 

Until the realization of this fact be- 
comes universal, it rests upon all fair- 
minded people to help these tiny creatures, 
which circumstances have rendered unable 
to help themselves. 
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When Dickey Goes to Town 


LOUELLA C. POOLE 


My Dickey’s eyes, so trustful, true,— 
Those eyes of softest brown,— 
Have such a wistful look in them 
When I start off for town,— 
So much of longing they express, 
He wants so much to go,— 
I find it quite impossible 
At times to say him no. 


Then, oh, such happiness he shows 
As he trots by my side 

And as we enter the street car 
Away to town to ride; 

And as I sit there ’mongst the crowd, 
Dickey beside my knee, 

On every face turned toward that hound 
The kindest look I see. 


And I am more than well repaid 
For any pains I took 

In taking that dear dog along 
To note the tender look 

And loving smile that light each face, 
And pleased am I to see 

How many friends my Dickey makes, 
That pal so dear to me! 


It does me good to see how much 
Of kindliness prevails 

In this old world, for sometimes faith 
In human goodness fails; 

So I am glad I took along 
Dear Dick to town with me, 

Such journeys always give me more 
Faith in humanity. 


Mr. Talbot’s School Talks 


In April and May, Mr. L. R. Talbot, 
representing the Massachusetts S. P. C. A,, 
gave illustrated talks before nearly 10,000 
pupils in various parts of the state. He 
visited Junior High schools in Maynard, 
Winchester, Chicopee, Springfield, Quincy, 
Milton, Worcester, New Bedford, Sutton, 
Oxford, Pittsfield, and Adams; High schools 
in Turners Falls, Sutton, Oxford, and Great 
Barrington; grade schools in Orange and 
Pittsfield; and a meeting of Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls in Dalton. 
During the vacation season, Mr. Talbot will 
represent the Society by visiting boys’ 
camps throughout New England, lecturing 
on animals and conducting nature walks. 
Schools desiring his services next season 
should make early application. 
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Peanuts 
ERN GRANT 


‘Do not feed the monkeys” 
This sign is at the zoo, 

A sign that's full of meaning 
For all,—yes me and you. 

You ask,—what is the matter 
In giving them a bite 

Of this or that or whatnot, 
It seems so very light? 

To such we re in agreement, 
One peanut seldom harms 

And if no other caller came 
No cause for such alarm. 

But think how so distressing 
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“The Story Book of Science” 


AVE you ever read it? Its author, Jean Henri Fabre, 

incomparable true-story teller and revealer of nature’s 
secrets was one of the world’s greatest scientists. He wrote 
for boys and girls and his books have been translated into 
many languages. In his story on “The Fleece” he says: 

To defend ourselves from the cold, we take the sheep’s wool. 
The poor beast furnishes its fleece for our clothes, its milk 
and flesh for our nourishment, its skin for our gloves. We 
live on the life of our domestic animals. The ox gives us his 
strength, flesh, hide; the cow, besides, gives us milk. The 
donkey, mule, horse, work for us. As soon as they are dead 
they leave us their skin, of which we make leather for our 
shoes. The hen gives us eggs, the dog puts his intelligence at 
our service. And yet there are people who, without any mo- 


If a hundred friends would give, tive, maltreat these animals without which we should be so 
Each, one little portion, poor; who let them suffer hunger and beat them unmerci- 
How difficult to live ! fully! Never imitate those heartless ones; it would be an 
Just think how you would suffer, insult to God, who has given us all these animals. When I 
If your tummy had this bait. consider what these valuable creatures give us all, even to 
I'll bet you'd call the doctor their very life, I would share my last crust with them. 
Before it was too late. 


All About the Jelly Fish 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


NE of the things which we often find on the sand is a 

jelly fish, and although on the shore it looks ugly enough, 
in the water it is a most graceful thing. There is little that is 
solid about it, for it is mostly water contained by a delicate 
net work, but, nevertheless, its construction is more complicated 
than its first appearance would lead you to think. Next time 
you come across the jelly fish look at it carefully, and you will 
find, as a rule, around the circular edge of the top or “umbrella” 
small dents at equal distances apart; these contain peculiar 
organs, which seem to tell Mr. Jelly Fish the way to go when 
he is swimming. 

The swimming is done by a wavy motion of the “umbrella.” 
How many of you know that Mr. Jelly Fish has a mouth? Did 
I hear you say he hasn’t? Well, he has. It is a four-sided 
opening at the end of a short stem hanging from the center. 
There the food is taken in, and digested in a large stomach, 
which extends into four pouches, and from these the digested 
food is conveyed over the body by means of canals. These 
canals run into a circular canal going around the edge of the 
“umbrella,” and these are usually to be seen quite plainly 
through the transparent little animal. 

Now, look carefully down on the top of the “jelly,” and you 
may often see four reddish purple bodies inside shaped some- 
thing like a Maltese cross. These are the little organs from 
which young Master Jelly Fish is developed. 

When Baby Jelly Fish first appears he is a lusty little free- 
swimming creature, but he soon attaches himself to some 
~~ and then loses his swimming powers and becomes 

xed. 

Then strange things take place. The “jelly” proceeds to 
grow a number of buds, which look something like a pile of 
tiny soup plates one above the other. These buds later on 
break off from one another, and each separate bud becomes a 
new jelly fish. Thus each jelly fish is really the grandchild of 


AT FIESTA, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


his mother. And what a funny family gathering there must One of the most 
be w entire community “goes Spanish” and for three days relives 
a they invite their little fishy friends to a birthday the time when the Dons ruled. Here is a tiny Santa Barbara 


miss, garbed as a Spanish flower girl, with her pet donkey. 
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The Humane Cause at 


Geneva 


UMANE education and animal pro- 

tection as related to international 
peace were presented to the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, April 21. A dep- 
utation of distinguished humanitarians, 
supported by over 1,400 humane societies, 
was headed by Miss Lind-af-Hageby, Presi- 
dent of the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Animals. The deputation 
was received by the Right Honorable 
Arthur Henderson, President of the Con- 
ference. ~In acting as chief spokesman 
Miss Lind-af-Hageby said, in part: 

“We shall, as first steps, seek the in- 
fluence, intervention, and action of the 
League of Nations in regulating the trans- 
port of animals, in humanizing the slaugh- 
ter of animals killed for food, the protec- 
tion of birds, the suppression of steel- 
toothed traps which cause suffering, and 
the preservation of wild life. We shall 
ask the League of Nations to help in the 
promotion of humane education in schools 
and to add this to the social activities 
which, according to the preamble of the 
Covenant of the League, are calculated to 
help in the achievement of international 
peace and justice.” 

Replying to the speeches of members 
of the delegation, Mr. Henderson, after 
recognizing “the very largely representa- 
tive and international character of the de- 
putation,” said: 

“T need not say how much I am in 
sympathy with all that you have put before 
me. I am not only anxious to prevent suf- 
fering so far as human life is concerned, 
I am not only anxious to raise the mind 
of mankind to a higher value and a higher 
appreciation of the sacredness of human 
life, I am also anxious to prevent cruelty 
wherever it can be prevented. And it seems 
to me that there is a connection between 
what we are trying to do in the Disarma- 
ment Conference and what you are trying 
to do, for, if we can succeed, and if you 
can succeed in your educational work, it 
may be that we can prevent the poor ani- 
mals, who cannot speak for themselves, 
from being tortured without regard either 
for their use or for their value. 

“Your case will be dealt with by being 
placed in the Journal, as we deal with 
hundreds of other cases that are being 
sent forward by different organizations.” 

The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and The 
American Humane Education Society 
cabled their hearty endorsement and sup- 
port to the Geneva Bureau. 
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Hunting the Elk 


By special permission from “Oh, Ranger!’ by 
Horace M. Albright and Frank J. Taylor, 
Published by Stanford University Press 

HE elk is a magnificent animal, noble, 
stately, as large as a horse. The bull 
elk, adorned with large, well-proportioned 
horns, is the handsomest animal in the 
parks. At least, the rangers think so. When 
running, he makes a magnificent picture. In 
September and October, during the mating 
season, his shrill bugle or challenge, ring- 
ing through the crisp air on a moonlight 
night, is one of the most thrilling sounds 
of the mountains. The elk, though easily 
seen at a distance, is wary of humans and 
the visitor who wants to take his picture 
must stalk him slowly and cautiously. 
Being a grazing animal, the elk will not 
rustle for food at the higher levels when 
the snows come. He moves to the lower 
altitudes, seeking grass. Late in the fall, 
when the storms become bad, great herds 
of elk may be seen leaving the park and the 
adjoining game preserves, moving out into 
the area where they are unprotected. This 
is the time when hunting is permitted in 
the neighboring states. Many elk are killed 
by hunters, sometimes under revolting cir- 
cumstances. Often the great animals are 
mowed down with repeating rifles by hunt- 
ers behind rocks. There is no chance to scat- 
ter. Knowing only the complete protection 
afforded in their summer haunts, the elk are 
like lambs slaughtered in a farmyard. The 
rangers fail to see the sportsmanship of 
shooting the elk down in herds. Each hunter 
is allowed only one elk, and it happens at 
times that after wanton killing there are 
dozens of animals left on the snow after 
each killer has selected his victim. 
Terrible as are these slaughters, there 
is one other practice of the hunters that 
arouses the rangers to even greater anger. 
That is the practice of extracting the two 
large teeth from elk which are foundered 
in the snow, while the animals are too weak 
to resist. These large teeth are prized by 
jewelers for good-luck pieces. They are also 
needed by the elk to masticate his food, and 
without them he is unable to forage for 
himself and starves to death. Sometimes 
the great animals are illegally shot by 
poachers for their teeth only. The body of 
the elk is left in the snow, where the hunter 
ended the animal’s life. The elk that re- 
main in the high mountains have a difficult 
enough battle for life during the winter 
months with the elements. Often the rang- 
ers are called upon to rescue them from 
snowdrifts. So it stirs to genuine anger 
those who are fond of wild life when hunt- 
ers prey cruelly on these fine animals when 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. ; ; ; 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or | 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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they are least able to flee for their lives, 
Of recent years the Benevolent and Pro. 
tective Order of Elks has co-operated with 
the rangers to fight the cruel practice of 
stealing teeth from the elk. Use of elk teeth 
has been outlawed by the Order. Like wise, 
public-spirited citizens are assisting finanei 
ally in the purchase of great ranches both 
to the north and to the south of the park 
where the elk can graze under protection 9 
during the long winter months. 


The Mad Dog 


FRED CORNELIUS 


T was in the middle of August, and the 

rocks.on the mesa were so hot that eggs 
could have been cooked on them. One could 
actually see the heat waves dancing off 
them like those from a red-hot stove. Even 
the town sparrows had their mouths open, 
panting for breath. 

A dog ran across the village street with 
its tongue hanging out. It had a queer 
look around the eyes. It was a stray dog, 
and no one knew where it had come from, 
It ran from house to house, as if in search of 
something. But someone drove it away 
from each place it stopped; for they did not 
like the creature’s looks. 

At the side of the main street of the vil 
lage, the dog fell in a fit. “Fetch a gun,” 
someone shouted, “and I’ll end the thing’s 
suffering.” A shotgun was brought out of 
the near-by store; but it was never used. 

A tourist happened to be passing by just 
as the dog fell. The tourist was indeed a 
good Samaritan in this case; for he knew 
dogs and loved them. He made the crowd 
stand back while he rendered first aid, 
When the dog came around, he patted it on 
the head, and the animal wagged its tail. 

“Now,” said the man, “get me a pan with 
some clear water in it.” This was done at 
once. When the dog saw the water, it 
jumped to meet it. It lapped the cool liquid 
up as fast as its tongue could work. “The 
poor thing did not have a fit, and is nota 
mad dog, as you think,” said the tourist, 
turning to the villagers. “It only fainted 
from over-exertion and lack of water.” 

The people of the village were kind at 
heart; and one of them immediately adopted 
the stray dog. And now, there are several 
places near the main street of this small 
town where a traveling or a stray dog can 
get a drink of water. 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
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world. 
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All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies, 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE i HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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Children’s $0.75 
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